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3,000,000 Adults in Public Schools 


About 3,000,000 adults were enrolled in the public 
schools of the United States, and the total cost of provid- 
ing for their instruction was $79,000,000, in 1952-53, ac- 
cording to a study, Financing Adult Education, said to 
be the first systematic inquiry of its type, completed by 
the National Commission on Adult Education Finance, 
Adult Education Association of the U. S. A. (1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1954. $1.25). 

Certain of the findings follow: 

Nearly all school districts in metropolitan cities con- 
duct adult education, while less than one-third of the 
school districts in places having 900 to 9,000 population 
maintain such programs. 

The cost of adult education per individual per year was 
only $26.60 contrasted with $235 per year for childhood 
education. 

One-third of the adult population of the country was 
found in school districts which did not provide education- 
al opportunities for adults. 

In 1,689 school districts with the greatest amount of 
adult education more than five out of every hundred 
adults in the population were enrolled in adult classes in 
public schools. These districts included nearly two-thirds 
of all adults enrolled throughout the country although 
they included only 18 per cent of the children enrolled. 

The major sources of support for public school adult 
education were as follows: 


Veterans Administration Education Benefits 


$22,468,000 
State and federal support for vocational 

Fee or tuition payments ................. 6,484,000 
State support for general adult education 

(provided in ten states) ............... 13,691,000 
School district or local taxes ............ 22,449,000 


In the ten states which provided considerable support 
for general adult education, about three times as large a 
proportion of the adult population was enrolled as in the 
states without such support. 

State aid for adult education is an important resource 
to bring about the kind of program which is most useful 
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both to the community and to individual adults. Complete 
reliance on fees considerably restricts the scope and qual- 
ity of adult education, and limits the participation of 
people with the least education who have the greatest need 
for further educational opportunity. 

Locally financed adult education councils with profes- 
sionally trained secretaries were found in only six of the 
232 cities which had a population of over 50,000. While 
noting that coordination and development of adult educa- 
tion is stimulated in many ways, the Commission recom- 
mended that more communities should establish adult edu- 
cation councils. It is noted that most communities now 
have health and welfare councils. 


The Value of Public Education 


“Convinced that the unique values and practices in the 
American educational tradition deserve renewed attention 
in current discussions,” the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has made a comprehensive statement, Public Educa- 
tion and the Future of America (Washington, National 
Education Association, 1955. $1.50). The Commission is 
appointed by the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. The re- 
port here reviewed was drafted by Lawrence A. Cremin, 
associate professor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and was approved by the members of the 
Commission. 


The Founding Fathers, the men who formulated the 
Declaration of Independence, “gave careful attention to 
the matter of education.” They believed “that the founda- 
tion of a democratic-republican society must be in the edu- 
cation of the citizenry. Moreover, such an education, in 
its organization, content, goal, and method, would have to 
aim at producing men and women who could intelligently 
share the rights and responsibilities of freedom and self- 
government. The story of how American leaders, both lib- 
eral and conservative, sought to design and build just such 
an education is the story of the American public school.” 


Today “powerful challenges from without and from 
within place the American people at one of the major 
crossroads of their history. Whether they can continue to 
strengthen their values in the service of democracy will 
depend largely on their faith, their resourcefulness, and 
their good judgment. These qualities may be cultivated 
and enhanced by education. 

“That education alone cannot equip the American people 
to meet these challenges is apparent ; but that it can play a 
vital role is equally obvious. However, only an education 
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specifically designed to support and advance freedom, 
equality, and self-government will do so. One cannot wise- 
ly put his faith uncritically in just any kind of education 
no matter how much there is of it. Antidemocratic and 
totalitarian nations are as vitally interested in education 
as are the democracies. Few of the latter have been as 
concerned with schools as Nazi Germany, prewar Japan, 
and contemporary Russia. The crucial question, then, 1s 
the kind as well as the extent of education. Americans to- 
day more than ever need an education consistent with the 
principles of their distinctive way of life. 

“A source of profound strength lies in the American 
educational heritage. For more than a century, the Amer- 
ican people have sought to develop an education uniquely 
designed to further their way of life; the product of their 
labor has been the American public school. Nowhere else 
in the world is there a school approaching it in character, 
scope, magnitude, and responsibility. Designed especially 
for their task, public schools have stood—and now stand 
—as great wellsprings of freedom, equality, and_ self- 
government. They must continue as supporters and guard- 
ians of the American way of life.” 

After recounting the long processes whereby the Amer- 
ican people developed their public school, note is taken of 
significant events in Oregon: 

“Shortly after World War I a controversy occurred in 
Oregon which influenced profoundly the movement toward 
the common-school ideal. Oregon in 1922 passed legisla- 
tion requiring all children between 8 and 16 years of age— 
with certain few exceptions—to attend the public schools. 
Some thought the law simply carried the historic common- 
school ideal to fulfillment; others, however, saw the law 
as an unwarranted trespass on the right of parents to di- 
rect the education of their children. To test the constitu- 
tionality of the legislation, a Roman Catholic parochial 
school and a non-sectarian private military academy pe- 
titioned the Federal Court for an injunction restraining 
state authorities from enforcing the law. The case came 
before the United States Supreme Court ; and that tribunal 
in 1925 ruled the law unconstitutional. While the Court 
raised no question concerning the state’s right to supervise 
and inspect all schools, it maintained that the Oregon 
statute would destroy the property of the petitioners with- 
out just cause and would deny parents the right to educate 
their children in schools of their own choosing. 

“The meaning of this momentous decision for education 
has been a subject of debate almost from the moment it 
was handed down. There seems little doubt but that most 
citizens and educators took it to mean that the vast ma- 
jority of American children would continue to attend pub- 
lic schools—as was then the case—but that the way would 
always be open for those who so desired to attend private 
institutions. On the other hand, the decision has been fol- 
lowed by a substantial expansion of private—particularly 
church-related—school facilities. In 1950, 99 per cent of 
all American youth of school age were enrolled in elemen- 
tary schools, with 88 per cent of these enrolled in public 
schools. Whether that ratio would continue had become a 
matter of speculation. At heart, the question remained 
much the same as that posed by early educational leaders : 
whether the common-school ideal would continue to com- 
mand the support of most American citizens. On the out- 
come would depend much that for more than a century 
had been at the heart of the American way of life.” 

Steps already taken “toward equality of educational op- 
portunity” are summarized. The development of profes- 
sional education of teachers is described. Among evidence 


concerning the ways whereby the public schools have 
served the people is this observation : 

“From its inception, the public school has concerned 
itself with moral and spiritual values. In so doing, it has 
recognized that the school cannot alone see to the entire 
spiritual education of youth; it must work in active part- 
nership with home, church, and synagogue. The genius of 
the public-school system, however, is that it has for a cen- 
tury sought to develop in children the moral and ethical 
commitments which are common to all of the great re- 
ligions. This common basis of ethical values has both 
raised the level of the nation’s morality and left each in- 
dividual free to pursue the religious dictates of his own 
conscience. 


“Public schools have always been concerned with such 
great moral commitments as the basic dignity of the in- 
dividual human being, respect for lawful government, de- 
votion to truth, and respect for individual excellence. 
Above all, the public schools have taught the great precept 
of brotherhood. It is easier to dislike the unfamiliar than 
that which is known from experience. The American 
child who attends the public school has learned, played, 
and grown up with children of many different religious 
faiths and ethnic groups. In the give and take of growing 
up together, public-school children have learned the real 
meaning of brotherhood; they have become friends with 
children of all faiths. Only a common school can serve 
this great end. 


“Thus, while public schools are prohibited by their very 
nature from teaching sectarian religious doctrines, they 
have contributed immeasurably to the spiritual growth of 
the American people, to the ethical foundation of Amer- 
ican democracy, and to harmonious working relations 
among the varied groups within the United States.” 

The schools have now come into “an era of decision.” 
The people of the United States live in a most complex 
society. Education is called upon for the maintenance of a 
productive economy, for improving civic behavior, for 
safeguarding diversity within bonds of unity, for realizing 
intellectual and aesthetic potentials, and for maintaining 
“moral and spiritual values.” Under this last it is stated: 

“Whether we consider the social effects of recent wars,’ 
wrote the Educational Policies Commission in 1951, ‘the 
remoteness of workers from the satisfactions of personal 
achievement, the mounting complexity of government, the 
increasing amount of aimless leisure, the changing pat- 
terns of home and family life, or current international 
tensions, the necessity for attention to moral and spiritual 
values emerges again and again. Moral decisions of un- 
precedented variety and complexity must be made by the 
American people.’ 


“Even in a context of religious heterogeneity Americans 
have over the decades become singularly unified in al- 
legiance to common moral and spiritual values. On these 
values they have built their individual lives and discharged 
their social and civic responsibilities. These values in- 
clude: respect for the dignity and worth of the human 
personality ; the moral responsibility of the individual ; the 
superiority of free cooperation to authoritarian domination 
and involuntary servitude; the preferability of common 
consent, cooperatively arrived at, to arbitary enforcement ; 
devotion to truth and to the search for truth; the brother- 
hood of man; and the abiding importance of the life of 
the spirit, with freedom for individuals to seek spiritual 
satisfaction in the religion of their choice. The common 
schools have taught these values to succeeding generations 
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of Americans and through them have nurtured a moral 
unity within which a diversity of religious commitments 
has flourished. 

“Moral courage, with emphasis upon the responsibilities 
and duties of free men in a democratic society, is a requi- 
site in American life for the future. The public schools 
have a unique role to play in developing the kind of co- 
hesive morality necessary for the nation to endure the 
stresses of domestic growth and international leadership.” 


Democratic Re-education of Delinquents 


An account of the educational philosophy of the Haw- 

thorne and Cedar Knolls Schools conducted by the Jew- 
ish Board of Guardians for Maladjusted Boys and Girls 
is given by S. R. Slavson in a book, Re-educating the De- 
linquent (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. $4.00). 
The sub-title reads: “Through Group and Community 
Participation.” 
_ The narrative opens with an interpretation of a situa- 
tion at one school, which is described as a riot in process 
for six weeks. In the course of time, the attitudes of both 
children and adults in charge were changed. Malajusted 
young persons were encouraged to build up their self- 
esteem, and their own education. 


The “general theory” underlying the plan at one school 
reads as follows: “The aim . . . is to normalize the lives 
of our pupils through widening their interests and pro- 
viding more avenues for expressing them. It aims, in con- 
formity with contemporary enlightened education, to base 
school work upon interests in line with individual charac- 
teristics and propensities and to shift emphasis from con- 
ceptual learning to motor and esthetic function involved 
in such learning. Such a plan, while individualizing inter- 
est, at the same time gives full opportunity for group and 
social participation with the view of developing the social 
aspects of the child’s personality. It also gives an oppor- 
tunity to the teachers to tie up abstract learning with ac- 
tual life situations and relate them to every-day living in 
our community.” 

At another point Mr. Slavson writes: “The four pillars 
of democracy are freedom, status, participation, and re- 
sponsibility.” He has tried to “show how fully these have 
been employed” in the educational efforts with which he 
was associated. 


“That community is soundest and of greatest stability 
which most fully serves the individual and his needs for 
self-fulfillment. Similarly, an individual attains the high- 
est levels of development when he merges creatively and 
progressively with the common will and the common cause. 

_“This should not be interpreted to mean that the indi- 
vidual abrogates his individuality by yielding to all the de- 
mands of his society. The originative and creative person 
may be at loggerheads with the commonly accepted values, 
and a dynamic society encourages the constructiveness of 
the creative member who may cause discomfort by disturb- 
ing the status quo. Only by these means does the com- 
munity progress and evolve. .. .” 


Recommendations of Rural Churchmen 


At the annual National Convocation on the Church in 
Town and Country, held at Salina, Kansas, last October, 
there were numerous seminars which emphasized local 
church methods and programs. The Convocation was held 
under the auspices of the Department of Town and Coun- 
try Church, Division of Home Missions, National Council 
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of Churches, which is publishing a report of the proceed- 
ings. Following are brief summaries of the main recom- 
mendations of the seminars, whose members spoke for 
themselves and not for the sponsoring department : 

1. The Farm, the Family, and the Church—The farm, 
the family, and the church affect each other. The church 
has a stake in this “trinity” that is greater than that of the 
school. Each of the trinity can contribute to building the 
good community. The church should constantly seek to 
interpret the meaning of “responsible Christian living.” 

2. Churching the Wide Open Spaces—The wide open 
spaces should be studied intensively by the churches. The 
emphasis should be on personal evangelism. The work of 
the minister and the interested lay worker should be sup- 
plemented by instruction by mail and by broadcasting. 
“Car pools” should be organized to improve attendance. 
The home mission boards should support needy parishes 
in these sections. 


3. Pastoral Counseling—The business of the minister 
as a counselor of individuals is not to judge but to try to 
understand people. The pastor's first responsibility is to the 
person in need. The minister is a pastor, not an amateur 
psychiatrist. He should use all the resources available for 
understanding human nature and for improving his own 
effectiveness. 

4. The Role of Women in Professional Church Lead- 
ership—Women have a special contribution to make to 
the professional church leadership, just as they have in 
the local church. Some denominations ordain women as 
ministers, and in many there are opportunities in religious 
education, missions, and as deaconesses. Training for pro- 
fessional church leadership is of first importance. This 
should be of the best, and work “on the field” should be a 
part of the training. 

5. Evangelizing Rural People—In evangelism in rural 
areas, the branch Sunday school is important, as is inten- 
sive pastoral work, and systematic lay activity. “Visitation 
evangelism” was given special attention. The churches 
need to see their responsibility for all the people. Use of 
radio and TV would help. More use should be made of 
visual aids in the church program. 

6. Training Ministers for Rural Churches—In-service 
training institutes, or refresher courses, were strongly rec- 
ommended. The rural minister also needs special training 
in the seminary. In addition to the traditional disciplines 
of a theological education, a rural minister needs courses 
in psychology, anthropology, group dynamics. It was noted 
with satisfaction that theological seminaries are giving su- 
pervision to the field work of students. 

7. Churches Cooperating for an Effective Ministry— 
Congregations in local communities should work with one 
another, so that all needs are met, and the unchurched are 
reached. Some communities need larger church units, and 
for those the larger parish and federated churches are pos- 
sibilities. A great need is to make an enlarged and special- 
ized ministry available. 

8. Laymen in the Rural Church—There is need among 
laymen of a realization of their responsibility in carrying 
out their mission. Their duties include a lay ministry and 
home visitation. Training of young people is important. 
Laymen need to learn their own denominational history 
and programs. Church libraries should be developed. Much 
printed material available was said to be too difficult for 
the average layman. 

9. Public Relations for Rural Churches—Good public 
relations means the creation of a favorable and effective 
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impact of the church on the people of the community. The 
church should work with the press, cooperate with the 
agricultural extension service, take good care of the church 
building and have attractive signs and lighting. The min- 
ister should be related to the civic life of the community. 

10. The Rural Church and Church-Related College— 
The church-related college has a responsibility to the rural 
church, and the church has a responsibility to the college. 
Probably both have missed opportunities to relate them- 
selves to the rural community in an effective manner. The 
local church can help the college in the training of stu- 
dents in Christian living and in leadership projects. 

11. Radio and Television—Radio and television offer 
the churches an unparalleled opportunity for telling their 
story and for creating a favorable opinion in which to 
fulfill their mission. Rural churches wishing to use these 
media must plan a program for a particular audience. En- 
listing group participation helps. Try new ideas. Take 
plenty of time to plan. Churches should cooperate in use 
of radio. 

12. Audio-Visual Aids—Audio-visual aids should be a 
part of the local church program. To be effective, their 
use must be planned and they must be definitely related to 
the other parts of the program. It is well to secure good 
technical advice on the type of equipment to buy, and the 
order in which to buy, as funds become available. 

13. The Parish Paper and Church Bulletin—The parish 
paper should contain both information and instruction. 
Lay people should have responsibility for the parish paper. 
A workshop on methods of preparing a parish paper is 
usually helpful. It is recommended that a workshop on this 
subject be conducted at future convocations. 

14. Principles of Agricultural Policy—After consider- 
ing the history of farm programs, it was felt that public 
policy is based on “value judgments.” The kind of policy 
advocated will reflect our ideas as to the sort of economy 
we think we should have or the objectives that we feel are 
desirable. Farm programs should be consistent with other 
policies. 

15. Presidential Commission on Rural Life—It was rec- 
ommended that the Department of the Town and Country 
Church study proper methods to request the President of 
the United States to establish another Commission on 
Country Life and that 1957 (fifty years after Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Commission) be the main year of activity; 
and that contact be made with Roman Catholic and Jewish 
leaders in implementing the idea. 

16. Theology and Rural Life—There are implications 
of Christian theology which are particularly applicable to 
rural people. There is a great opportunity to emphasize 
stewardship in rural areas—stewardship of all of life. 
Churches have an obligation to help people understand the 
Christian vocation of the common life. 

17. Agricultural Surplus and the Church—The purpose 
of agricultural production is to supply the needs and de- 
sires of God’s children. It is morally imperative that we, 
as Christians, discover ways in which our surpluses may 
become men’s supplies; our abundance may become their 
health; our plenty become their welfare. 


What Is Creative Thinking? 


A “survey and forecast” is found in a book, New Ho- 
rizons in Creative Thinking, edited by R. M. Maclver in 
the Religion and Civilization Series of the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. $2.00). The volume contains the texts of 


thirteen addresses delivered by as many persons on new 
findings in science and new perceptions in art. Among 
the contributors are an astronomer, two painters, a poet, 
and a musician. Each contributor assesses an aspect of the 
cultural life of our time with particular reference to its 
demands upon the social wisdom of our artists and 
thinkers. 

“Psychosomatic medicine” is ‘certainly one of the de- 
velopments for which our age will be remembered,” com- 
ments Harold D, Lasswell, of the University of Chicago. 
It ought to be named “sociosomatic” medicine, he thinks, 
because the investigators are concerned with “the difficul- 
ties that arise between two or more people in which some- 
body's ‘soma’ gives way.” These psychosomatic investiga- 
tors have been emphasizing or discovering the dependence 
of well-being as a value upon other values: “affection, 
skill, enlightenment, rectitude, respect.” 


And this on the “significance of what has been happen- 
ing in the social sciences. . . : there has been a develop- 
ment of analysis and of results that emphasize the im- 
portance of values other than wealth in the social process 
and in the lives of people.” 


Among several statements on the arts and contemporary 
issues and morals, we select here a few of the comments 
by Albert Hofstadter, of Columbia University. Art “is re- 
lated to what we most need.” Man needs orientation, and 
also “a vital center of devotion, loyalty, effort, and un- 
derstanding; a structure of meaningfulness adequate to 
accommodate all aspects of life ; a moral and spiritual focus 
of attraction and authority... .” 


‘“... The arts enable us to participate in another's ex- 
perience. It is almost literally true that through art we 
pass out of ourselves and into the spiritual orientation of 
other selves. This is an extremely important element in 
the service of art; for not only is art, as Dewey said, the 
freest form of communication between men, but it is the 
most powerful means we have of sharing the best of the 
experiences of the most sensitive and sincere of men.” 

Art is “also a floodgate capable of releasing our powers 
of spiritual response.” Art “has the power of evocation.” 
Art “is one of the few bridges extending between man and 
man.” “‘Art is the principle of the wakefulness of the spir- 
it. In it the spirit attains, in the words of Henry James 

. , ‘perception at the point of passion.’ ” 

“Today great writers must be ahatching, for they are 
not functioning,” observes William G. Rogers, of Am- 
herst College, also book editor of the Associated Press, in 
a statement on the novel. “This is a quiescent period, 
nothing to be ashamed of, or discouraged by, but nothing 
about which we should deceive ourselves, either. If from 
our vantage point we still cannot sight new horizons in 
the novel, the prospects for them have never before in our 
memory been so bright.” 


In modern poetry, the “gift of song” is not fully ex- 
pressed because of preoccupation with intellectual and 
technical considerations, thinks Melville Cane, of Colum- 
bia University. “I am advocating not merely the return to 
lyricism, important though that may be, but more com- 
prehensively for a corrective to the direction that modern 
poetry has taken, and for a saner outlook on man’s place in 
the universe, his uncynical adjustment to this age of anxi- 
ety, and his renewal of faith in his personal destiny. .. . 
What I presently observe is far from being a wasteland, 
but rather a soil in need of refertilization. . . . One can 
hope, if not for a new horizon, at least for a resurgence 
of health.” 
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